OPEN BOATS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN

with salt water and also with rain, and the cold
they necessarily suffered, was too much for them
in their weakened condition.

Owing to the continued drenchings, and the fact
that the above two men were now very ill, all
hands were very quiet, but still optimistic as to
reaching land. We were now coming to the
hardest part of the struggle, and it was a case of
the survival of the fittest, not in the sense of every
man for himself, but, though all were working
together and a cheery word was always met with
a smile, it was clear that it would be the physically
and mentally fittest who would come through
best.

The gradual failing of the men's strength was
apparent as time went on in the amount of effort
required in handling the sail. To start with, when
the sheave was in good running order and the men
were fresh, it was a comparatively easy task for
one man to haul the sail up. Later on several
men were needed to do it, and during the last
few days after June 21, with the additional
handicap of a dead sheave for the halyards to be
pulled over, it required as many men as could lay
on to the halyards. It was more their weight
than their strength in pulling that got the sail up
at all.

For the last two days baths had been dis-
continued. In our weakened state the weather
seemed to us to be bitterly cold, much too cold
for us to strip. We, however, still continued
pouring water over our heads with the dipper.
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